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The Mission of Saving Grain. 


From Remarks by President Emmeline B. Wells, at the Relief 
Society Conference, 30 Oct., I9T4. 


At this present time in the history of the world and in the 
history of our people, it seems necessary to talk about temporal 
wants, including the saving of grain; and I have been asked be- 
fore this conference commenced, to speak of the mission given to 
me in this work. First of all, I want to say that when I.was quite 
a young woman, I was at one time very ill, and Sister Eliza R. 
Snow came tame. With me was Mother Elizabeth Ann Whitney, 
who, in connection with another sister, helped to prepare the first 
woman in the Relief Society for burial, and who was counselor 
to Emma Smith in the presidency of the Society; she helped to 
lay out ‘for burial the first sister that died after the Society was or- 
ganized,—a sister recently from England, whose daughter was 
one of the wives of President Brigham Young. Sister Eliza was 
secretary of the first society ; and when she administered to me, she 
gave me a blessing which I wrote down at the time, and she 
said: “You will live to do a work that has never been done by 
any woman, since the Creation.” These were her words. 

Well, one day toward the end of September, 1876, President 
Young sent for me to come over to his office. Brother George 


*Reynolds, his private secretary, brought the message. The Ex- 
ponent office at that time was on the corner where the Alta Club 


is now, so that I had only a little way to go. When I went over, 


the president said: 


“T want to give you a mission; and it is to save grain. The 
brethren tell me, that the sisters want them to sell the grain to 
buy bonnets and other finery.” In those days we did not wear so 
many hats, you know, nor silk dresses, silk ribbons, and the like. 

President Young continued: “TI want the sisters to save the 
grain, and I want to give you a mission. I want you to begin 
by writing the strongest editorial that you can possibly write upon 
this subject.” 


Grain Saving in the Relief Society. 


The following interesting history of the origin and continua- 
tion of the grain movement was prepared, eight years ago, by 
Sister Annie Wells Cannon, who was Chairman of a Committee 
appointed by the General Board, in 1906, to do this work. — 


Since that time, this vast store of wheat has been added to 
until, at the present time, we have 157,000 bushels of wheat on 
hand, with granaries owned by the Society, valued at over 
$33,000; while, during the year 1913, $6,000 was received for 
wheat funds, and $22,000 was received for wheat sold. 


Wheat is turned over in the bins, and is also sold occasionally 
at the end of two or three years, and replaced with fresh wheat. 

Now, more than ever, the sisters engaged in this enterprise 
should consider the call for saving wheat as that of divine inspi- 
ration. 


We still have with us, as a very precious historical figure, the 
woman who was chosen by revelation to President Brigham 
Young, as a leader in this wonderful grain saving movement. Like 
Joseph of old, she has stood as a beacon light for the women of 
this people in this glorious work. 

President Emmeline B. Wells will be 87 years old, on the 
last day of February, and it is in compliment to this marvelous 
woman that we have made the February number of our MaGAzINE 
a special wheat number. The MacazineE contains not only this 
excellent report which follows, but also a full article on wheat 
and bread from the pen of Mrs. Alice Merrill Horne, who is a 
member of the General Wheat Committee, while other writers 
treat upon this subject in the various departments of the Mac- 
AZINE, 


We join with every woman in this Church in saluting our 
beloved President, on this auspicious occasion, and in offering up 
our love and gratitude to our Heavenly Father that she is 
spared to see this day. A day when, no doubt, she will be able 
to see clearly through the devastating wars which are now raging 
in Europe, that the mission which was given her, so many years 
ago, was not in vain. Many hungry babies will be fed, many 
starving mothers will be rescued, no doubt, through the faithful 
integrity of President Emmeline B. Wells and her associated sis- 
ters in this Society, in saving grain for famine need. 

The report which was printed in circular form in 1906, fol- 
lows: 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GRAIN STORING BY THE WOMEN OF ZION. 


__ -Prepared by a Committee of the General Board 
Appointed by the General President, Sister Bathsheba W. Smith. 


_ Early in the fall of 1875, President Brigham Young sent for 
Sister Emmeline B. Wells to come to his office, as he had some- 
thing important to tell her. Sister Wells was then the associate 
editor of the Woman's Exponent, and she supposed the question 
was something relating to her work on the paper. When she met 
the President, he told her he wanted the women of Zion to begin 
to save and store grain against a day of famine, and that she was 
to lead out in this matter, and also through the columns of the 
Exponent must agitate this question. Following President 
Young’s counsel Mrs, Wells wrote an editorial on this question 
and published it in the Exponent of October the 15th, 1876. This 
editorial was submitted to President Young and approved by him, 
before published. The editorial referred to, entreated the sisters 
to be in earnest, repeating the counsel of President Young, his 
warning concerning the time of famine that would one day extend 
over the land. President Young said the Relief Society and co- 
operative organizations in which some of the sisters were inter- 
ested, had means at their disposal from time to time and they 
could use such means in buying and caring for the grain. He 
further advised the sisters to enter into such arrangements as are 
applicable to their circumstances in their various districts and set- 
tlements, to build storehouses for the storing of grain in the sec- 
tions of the country as they shall divide off or apportion to certain 
localities, also that they solicit donations from their husbands and 
the brethren to assist them in carrying out this enterprise, both 
for the building of the storehouses and in obtaining grain to fill 
them and preserve it for future need. The enterprise thus started 
was talked about in the different gatherings of the sisters from 
time to time, both Relief Society and Retrenchment organizations, 
and the signs of the times at that time seemed to point to a realiza- 
tion of the prophecy of a famine, for the grasshoppers had made 
great havoc among the farms and fields of the husbandmen, and 
for two years these little pests nearly devoured all the grain, but 
the people conquered them and again the harvests were plentiful. 

On Novmber 1st, 1876, Mrs. Wells published a second article 
in the Exponent, which like the first one was submitted to and ap- 
proved by President Young, strongly urging the societies in the 
different localities to go to work immediately in this matter and 
send in reports. At this time it was quite evident that decisive 
steps be takem towards forming an organization for the see 
purpose of ‘storing grain. Accordingly, at a regular meeting 0 
the Retrenchment Society, in the Fourteenth Ward Assembly 
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Rooms, held November 11, 1876, and presided over by Sister Eliza 
R. Snow in the absence of the President, Sister M. I. Horne, all 
the leading sisters present spoke upon the matter, and by motion 
of Sister E. R. Snow and the unanimous vote of the meetting, 
Sister Emmeline B. Wells was appointed chairman of the Central 
Grain Committee, and she then selected Sisters Eliza R. Snow 
and Bathsheba W. Smith as her assistants. Elizabeth Howard was 
made secretary and Priscilla M, Staines, treasurer. At this meet- 
igg Sister Snow read a communication from Bishop R. T. Bur- 
ton in respect to storing the grain in the General Tithing Office, 
stating that the different wards that have not suitable storehouses 
could store their grain there, but would be expected to attend to 
the arrangement themselves, as the hands employed there had 
no spare time. 

The Central Committee were supposed to be kept posted in 
regard to the different ward and branch committees, in order that 
there might be a concert of action and a complete system of man- 
agement. 

At this time it must be understood that the grain storing was 
not given to the Relief Society, but to all the women of Zion. 

On November 17th, 1876, a meeting of the Central and Ward 
grain committees was held in the Social Hall. At this meeting a 
Central purchasing committee was appointed. The committee 
were Sisters Elvira S. Barney, Elizabeth Howard and Sarah M. 
Kimball. The presidents of several Relief Societies spoke, all fa- 
voring taking immediate action towards getting grain and learn- 
ing the best methods of caring for it. The chairman, Mrs. Wells, 
said Bishop Hunter had told the sisters there would be plenty of 
room in the Tithing Office for their wheat, both for the Central 
Committee and the Wards. Sisters E. R. Snow, L. G. Richards 
and others argued in favor of having all the wheat in bulk and at 
one place, and under one committee and not in the several 
wards. 

Sister Eliza R. Snow addressed this meeting as follows: 

“Tt is a very important occasion that has called us together, 
probably such as never occurred on the earth before. The Lord, 
through his prophet, has called the mothers of Israel to prepare 
for a famine, which makes the subject we are called on to discuss 
a grave one. We are well assured that the time is fast approach- 
ing when the Lord wilf pour out his indignation on the nations, 
and although we should escape, we will feel the effects in a na- 
tional capacity. Our hearts must be hard indeed it we will not 
feel for those who may come to us for help. The Lord showed 
his servant Joseph that such things would come, and it was of 
such a nature and so distressing and revolting to humanity to wit- 
ness, that he asked the Lord to close it up. We can see from what 
has passed that the predictions of the servant of God have been 
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fulfilled to the letter. The prophet of today has now called on 
the women of Zion to purchase and take care of wheat, and I 
hope we may act with wisdom that the blessing of God may rest 
upon our labors.” 

Though there was a Central Committee and Central Pur- 
chasing Committee, still the several wards were also allowed 
to have committees, and each ward had the privilege to choose 
whether to save and store with the Central Committee or by itself. 
It was reported at this meeting that Manti had already stored 
about seventy bushels of wheat, and other towns reported a be- 
ginning in the matter, while Morgan, Summit and Wasatch coun- 
ties reported their wheat crop, nearly all destroyed by early frosts. 
Early in the year of 1877 reports came from various wards that 
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grain committees had been organized. These usually consisted 
of a number of sisters to visit through the ward or settlement and 
solicit means with which to buy grain, and the ready response 
made to this call was quite remarkable. Within the first three 
months Mendon, Wellsville, Riverton, Smithfield, each reported 100 
bushels; Mill Creek 100 bushels and $13.00 with which to buy 
wheat ; Gunnison reported 344 bushels and that they had resolved 
to add weekly to the amount. The Bishops in the different wards. 
loaned the use of bins in their own storehouses until the sisters 
could build granaries. The Retrenchment organization joined the 
Relief Society in this movement and even the children helped 
gather the wheat. 
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At the dedication of the Kaysville Ward Relief Society 
House, President Daniel H. Wells, in speaking of the work of the 
sisters in their various duties, said: “To some people it may seem 
curious to ask the assistance of the sisters in taking measures in 
the saving and storing of grain. Why should it? Should a fam- 
ine come, the women would have to suffer hunger as well as the 
men. In the storing of grain the men have been tried for years, 
but they have continued to let the grain go. Now we want to see 
if the sisters will be more successful. It is good to store up for a 
time of need. It is wisdom that we should treasure up our grain.” 

In April, 1877, the Exponent again published the editorial 

containing President Young’s counsel and advice to the sisters on 
the grain storing. Also urged the Saints that their prayers might 
be offered up in behalf of a fruitful year that our harvest would be 
plentiful. 
This year, 1877, the sisters not only bought wheat and ex- 
changed the labor of their hands for grain, but after the harvest- 
ing went in to the fields in large parties and gleaned, thus very 
materially increasing the amount of wheat in their storehouses. 
The Bishop of Gunnison called for volunteers every Sabbath 
among the brethren to take their teams and carry the sisters to 
the fields and home again. The gleaning was considered a clear 
gain and was carried on for some years. During this year the 
leading sisters in Relief Society work, namely, Sister E. R. Snow, 
Z. D. H. Young, Bathsheba W. Smith, Emmeline B. Wells, Sarah 
M. Kimball, M. I. Horne, E. Howard, Phebe Woodruff, Jane S. 
Richards and others, visited the different wards and_ settlements 
throughout the Territory and urged the sisters to be unfaltering 
in the work, and the columns of the Exponent contained much 
counsel on this subject. From one article, ““To Women’s Organ- 
izations Interested in Storing Grain,’ we make the following 
extract: 

“Tt must be understood by all who heed the counsel of Presi- 
dent Young in this matter, that the grain is being stored for Zion, 
that no person, or committee, or president of society, has the right 
to draw out or dispose of any of it, for any purpose. The design 
is to secure as much as possible, to garner it carefully and when 
the right time comes to use it; the proper method of disbursing 
will be revealed by those who hold in trust for Zion, in as plain 
and simple a manner as was the counsel to purchase and store it.” 

In August, 1877, President Young died, but his advice was 
heeded just the same, and on November 17th, the same year, the 
annual meeting of the Central Grain Committee was held, this 
time in the Council House. The chairman, Mrs. E. B. Wells, 
then reported the aggregate amount of grain in good condition 
stored within the year, since November 17th, 1876, to the present 
time, November 17th, 1877, as 10,465 bushels. Of this amount 
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2997/2 bushels were gleaned by the sisters, 59 bushels were bought 
with Sunday eggs saved by the sisters of Deweyville, Box Elder 


-county. Also 7,358 pounds of flour, and cash on hand with which 


to buy wheat $329.10, besides quilts, carpets, and other products 
of the sisters’ hand work, which they intend disposing of to buy 
wheat. Granaries had been built in the 15th and 11th wards of 
this city. This report included Salt Lake, Utah, Millard, Beaver, 
Sanpete, Sevier, Summit, Tooele, Davis, Weber, Morgan, Cache 
and Box Elder counties. There were several settlements not re- 
ported. 

Present at this meeting were President John Taylor, Presid- 
ing Bishop Edward Hunter, Sisters E. R. Snow, Bathsheba W. 
Smith, Phebe Woodruff, Elizabeth A. Whitney, M. I. Horne, Z. 
D. H. Young, E. Howard and a large congregation of women 


of this city and near localities. Bishop Hunter made the follow- 


ing remarks: 

“Tt has been said that bread is the staff of life; when we first 
came to these valleys, and indeed since then, we have suffered for 
the want of it. We don’t want to go through so severe a trial 


_ again; at all times we should have wheat on hand. The Lord has 


been merciful to us, he has blessed us with much grain and much 
of it has been wasted, but in the future I hope we will be more 
careful of what the Lord has so abundantly blessed us with. Our 
Relief Societies are doing much good. They have saved much 
suffering and have been a great help to the Bishops. They have 
the Priesthood, a portion of Priesthood rests upon the sisters. 
They are doing a good work and particularly the storing of grain 
is commendable.” 

President Taylor’s remarks on this occasion were quite 
lengthy and full of wise counsel to the sisters on the various lines 
of their work, but about the grain he spoke as follows: 

“T consider this gathering and storing of wheat as of great 
importance. I am pleased to find that you have succeeded as well 
as you have, yet you have not a great deal, considering the size of 
the Territory, but you will increase. It puts me in mind of the 
history of Joseph. It took seven years in that day to prepare for 
the seven years that were to come. We have not any defined 
time, but we will have to keep pace with our families, which you 
know are increasing rapidly. If you sisters can help us and suc- 
ceed in saving wheat for a case of emergency, it will be one of the 
greatest acts of statesmanship that could occur. We have been 
careless, we did not save our wheat as we should have done, and 
now if the sisters take heed to these things the men will find out 
that their wives have been wise in doing this thing according to 


- counsel. I am pleased to see that the young ladies are taking an 


: : i 
active part in the work. nee 
Remarks were also made at this meeting about the gathering 
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and care of the grain by the prominent women present, and the 
sense of the meeting was that greater exertions should be made the 
following year, and that the wheat and wheat money should be 
kept entirely separate from other accounts. Also that the wheat 
donated should not be taken for building storehouses, but that the 
brethren should be asked to help in this matter. 

In 1878 the sisters were advised to plant and store beans as 
well as wheat, as they were said to be easily raised and harvested 
and required less care in preserving them, than any other product. 
They are said to contain more nutriment than any other food, and 
mice and weevils are never found among them. The Relief So- 
cieties who have land at their disposal, where it is not convenient 
to raise wheat, were advised to plant beans. 

November 23rd, 1878, the annual grain meeting was held, 
this time in the 14th Ward Assembly Rooms, Chairman Mrs. E. 
B. Wells presiding. The report this year was 14,535 bushels of 
wheat, 1,658 pounds of flour, and seven bushels of oats, added to 
the report of the previous year made a total of 25,000 bushels of 
grain. At this time thirteen granaries had been completed by the ~ 
sisters. 

November 15th, 1879, the fourth annual grain meeting was 
held and much of interest about the grain gathering was said 
by Sisters S. M. Kimball, B. W. Smith, Phebe Woodruff, S. M. 
Heywood, Sophia Nuttall, Hannah T. King, Prescinda Kimball 
and others. About this time séveral settlements sent in reports 
of granaries built and wheat saved, and gleaned, which had not 
before reported. At the different stake conferences the sisters 
rceived much encouragement from the Presidents of Stakes. 

At the Jubilee Conference, April, 1880, the sisters voted to 
loan the wheat to the Bishops for the poor. On this question the 
sisters were requested to vote first separately. It was the woman’s 
part of the blessing to the poor in the jubilee year, but the Bish- 
ops were the responsible parties and gave receipts therefor, with 
the promise to return the same quantity of wheat to the sisters’ 
keeping. 

After this step the question often arose, “Can the sisters loan 
the wheat and receive so much on the bushel ?” 

The question was answered editorially in the Exponent in 
this way: 

“Providing the transaction is perfectly just and business-like, 
it might be done and the store increased, but no such counsel has 
ever been given by authority, and were the sisters to pursue this 
course, some unforeseen need might arise, and the wheat be 
loaned out just when most needed. The counsel at first given and 
never recalled, was that the wheat was to be kept stored up until 
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it was called for by the presiding authority of the Church, and it 
was not proposed to traffic in it.”—Ed. May 15, 188]. 

About the time of the organization of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations, which embraced the societies known as Re- 
trenchment organizations, the storing of the wheat passed entirely 
under the management of the Relief Society. 

The central organization of the Relief Society was effected, 
or perfected, by President John Taylor, in June, 1880, and our per- 
fect system made this more advisable. Therefore the work of the 
Central Grain Committee was absorbed by the Relief Society ; but, 
each Society was told to have a separate secretary and committee 
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for the grain. This arrangement has since been done away with, 
and the grain is now classed along with other holdings under the 
one single organization. - 

Doubtless owing to the bins having been opened at the Jubilee 
time and the loaning of the wheat to the brethren for seed, the 
close care of the grain heretofore maintained was no longer kept, 


-and frequently the sisters were called upon to either loan the 


wheat or sell it and loan the money to assist in building or repair- 
ing ward and stake meeting houses, and for other purposes. 

The Relief Society sisters feeling this to be an important 
trust given them, appealed to the First Presidency for advice, and 
the result was the following: 
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“SaLt LAKE City, July oth, 1883. 
“To the Bishops. of the Various Wards: 


“Complaints have reached us to the effect that in some of the 
wards of the territory a disposition has been manifested by some 
of the Bishops presiding, to take possession of and disburse the 
wheat which has been collected by the members of the Relief So- 
ciety. 

“This wheat has been collected by the members of this soci- 
ety in the various wards at considerable trouble, and they are the 
‘proper custodians thereof, and responsible therefor to the parties 
from whom it has been obtained. 

“No Bishop has any right, because of his authority as a pre- 
siding officer in the ward, to take possession of this grain. It be- 
longs to the societies who have collected it, and it is their province 
~ to dispose of it, for the purpose for which it has been collected, 
and it should not be appropriated or disposed of by the Bishop 
for any other object. 

“JOHN TAYLOR,- 
“GEORGE Q. CANNON, 
“JosePH F. SmiIrH, 

“First Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 

day Saints.” 


Up to the present time the Relief Society has continued to 
save grain and build granaries, and our report for the years 1905-6 
is as follows: 

153,753 bushels and 43 pounds of grain. 

15,323 dollars and 7 cents cash. 


We have no record of the exact number of granaries, but 
there are many. Sanpete Stake reports that every ward in that 
stake owns a granary and they have always had a plentiful supply 
of wheat. 

While up to the present time no universal famine has come 
upon the land, there have been instances among our own people 
where the sisters’ grain has been the means of preventing suffer- 
ing. In Parowan Stake, in 1898, and again in 1901, there was a 
drouth, and the people had no crops, The Relief Society was 
called upon and opened their granaries and gave out 2,000 bushels 
of wheat to the people. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNIE. WELLS CANNON, 
EmiLy S. RICHARDS, 
REBECCA E. LITTLE, 
Harrier B. Harker, 
Committee. 


/ 


Give Us this Day Our Daily Bread. 


By Alice Merrill Horne. 


The bread a family eats, indicates not its wealth nor social 
standing, but rather, the house-mother’s power of discrimination, 
skill and training. Who shall say that the common people are 
not the best fed? The best loaf comes from the hands of the best 
cook, other things being equal, but even the best of cooks must 
fail, having poor flour. 

President Brigham Young set the women to the task oi 
storing grain that we might supply bread in time of famine of 
pestilence. We are no longer preaching the storing of wheat 
only for the quantity obtained, but emphasize also the. quality 
of that wheat. Our Government is assisting us, through practical 
education, to understand our larger duty in this regard. The 
Government has endowed agricultural schools and experiment sta- 
tions, published bulletins, provided public lectures and demonstra- 
tions, to inform us on vital questions which have a bearing upon 
our life, health, and especially our home-grown products. 


OUR LARGER DUTY—THE BEST LOAF. 


We, who are actively engaged in storing Relief Society grain 
should embrace these opportunities to post ourselves on every 
phase of the wheat and bread question, so that we may not only 
know how to raise-the best grain to produce the best flour, to make 
the best loaf of bread, but to intelligently devote our influence to- 
ward a swift standardization of wheat for the Intermountain 


States. 
CULTURE. 


Good bread-making is not merely a matter of education, for’ 
the good bread-makert must not only know how, but: must take! 
pride in making the best bread. She should have enough exper- 
ience to discriminate between success and failure, and she should 
gain technical knowledge ii handling her material. This is culture, 
and culture is gained in more ways than one. Unlike polish, which 
may be rubbed on as a sort of veneer, culture unfolds from within. 
The training one gets in understanding the nature of growing 
things adds “largely to the richness of one’s e«thestic nature. In 
fact, every power of discrimination between the good and bad, 
the fit and unfit, is culture. When a truth is seized by the indi- 
vidual, that ‘is education ; but when it is put into use by the indi- 
vidual, and that operation is repeated enough times to form a 
habit, it becomes that person’s second nature. So that habit. lies 
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at the root of culture quite as much as does education. Through 
education, we learn the enormous destructive power of filth. 
But after all, cleanliness—comes not so much from the knowledge 
of the microbe as from personal effort to banish it from our homes. 
Intelligent application of our knowledge is the main spring of 
the great labor that keeps things around us sweet and clean. 

There is one other great subject on which the question of 
bread bears, and that is health. Flour consists of five properties— 
gluten, starch, sugar, fat, and mineral matter. The gluten or 
protein is the valuable food constituent. It is really the meat in 
the flour; gluten makes the dough elastic, and the stronger and 
more elastic the gluten, the better is the flour for bread. The 
gluten, too, holds the dough together, when gas forms through the 
action of yeast. The larger the amount of gluten, the more. de- 
licious and nutritious is the bread. 


A MATTER OF HEALTH. 


Good bread will go much further toward body-building than 
any other kind of food. One pound of bread—costing about 5 
cents—will go as far as two pounds of meat—costing from 30 to 
40 cents. This is not true of the poor loaf which comes from the 
seft wheats which carry a low percentage and poor quality of 
gluten. “Highest in price, but worth the money,” is printed on 
every sack of the best eastern Turkey-red flour; and the legend 
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is true,—we are all willling to pay more to get the best bread. 
To satisfy this growing demand for the best bread, Utah alone 
imports four hundred carloads of eastern flour annually, there 
being upwards of 35,000 lbs. to a car. Our Utah millers have 
become alarmed over this tremendous loss, and are making a great 
effort to get support from some of the great institutions such as 
hospitals, hotels, and bakeries, in favor of Utah flour; and in the 
past two years, by securing the dry-farm Turkey-red wheat for 
milling, they have succeeded in breaking down the barriers against 
Utah-Idaho wheat to.the extent that they now supply 25% of 
that good flour. The flour, “highest in price, but worth the 
money,” and this includes our own Turkey-red flour, feels like dry 
cracker dust. From actual home experience, we have demon- 
strated that our Turkey-red flour is as good as this best eastern 
product. Our soft-wheat flour is sold in the South for pastry 
and cakes, and in other states, such wheat sells for chicken feed. 

When we know that Utah, Idaho and Arizona can raise the 
best wheat in the world, we should determine not to halt. that 
possibility. It can only be done by standardizing the winter dry- 
farm Turkey-red wheat, the only kind our millers recommend for 
bread. One variety of wheat, though it may not be the best, is 
superior to a mixture of varieties; for one portion of dough may 
be light and ready for baking, while the other portions would still 
be heavy. 


THE RELIEF SOCIETY A FACTOR IN COMMUNITY ADVANCEMENT. 


Our scientists, millers, and bakers agree, that the standard 
wheat must be dry-farm Turkey-red wheat. Our initial step in 
this movement must be in replacing our stored wheat with this 
home-raised Turkey-red. We will not be content with any short 
-of the best of that product. In selecting wheat for storage, keep 
in mind that the best Turkey wheat is produced with the least pos- 
sible moisture. The scientists say that wheat grown without any 
rain, makes the best flour. For the best results, the grain should 
be harvested in the dryest weather. Many parts of Idaho are 
adapted to Turkey-red, and it is from Idaho that Utah millers 
get most of their hard wheat. Why are Idaho farmers more 
progressive than Utahns? Utah raises the most foolish crop of 
wheat—dozens of varieties—while without any extra trouble, or 
cost, they could unite with Arizona and Idaho, and have the best 
wheat flour in the world. 

If we could buy seed direct from the Dakotas, where Turkey 
is the one standard wheat, it could help to rapidly establish our 
bread on a firm basis. Buyers grade their wheat as hard, semi- 
hard, and macaroni, according to the percentage of gluten, but the 
Turkey-red brings 5 cents more per bushel than any other. A 
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practical farmer said yesterday: “Our soft wheats are sold for 
chicken feed, but are not even recommended for hogs, as it has — 
been demonstrated by. experience, that with two hogs weighing 
exactly the same—the one fed on Turkey-red wheat in a few 
weeks gained eight pounds over its competitor, and its meat was 
hard and firm, while that of the other, fed on soft wheats, was 
flabby and inferior.” The Turkey-red wheat should be preferred 
for a winter wheat because it is harder, much tougher than the 
soft varieties. It will not winter-kill as do the other wheats when 
intense cold comes in early winter, before the usual. protecting 
snow blanket has fallen. It is also a great producer. The expert 
farmer quoted above, last. year, raised fifty-three bushels to the 
acre. He says further, the crop may fall down in yield, but will 
gain what is lost in weight. The heads are made up of hard, dry 
kernels, lying close together, the hull is very thin, and the berry, 
which makes the flour, is extremely large. The dryer the kernel, 
the more it weighs. Therefore, the dryer the wheat, the greater 
will .be the quantity of flour milled. ‘ If this flour pays well in the 
Dakotas, where their average is less than nine bushels to the acre, 
what wonderful results could we obtain! Nevada stands first, 
Utah second, on acreage, and what therefore may we not do with 
our dryer climate, when this same Turkey-red wheat becomes our 
‘standard, as it surely must do eventually, even though the move- 
ment be retarded by indifference. 


A LITTLE HISTORY. 


Turkey-red wheat was brought to Colorado by a sect called 
Ammites. They came from the shores of the Caspian Sea. A few 
years only passed before this hard, red grain had created a 
“furore” in that and surrounding states. 

If we are snail-like in our acceptance of this blessing, we 
cannot blame our own state agricultural colleges in the west. 
They are the most up-to-date institutions in the United States, and 
are making herculean efforts to assist us in this standardization. 


THE SEED. 


Take the best seed available, and subject it to a solution of 
blue vitriol to destroy any harmful germs. Get expert: informa- 
tion from the Utah Agricultural College on how much seed to 
plant per acre. 


Sowing should be in August, September, and October. 


THE SOIL. 


Plowing may be done in fall or spring. The land ipa be 
summer-fallowed. The important thing is to follow each rain 
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with harrowing, if possible, to form a mulch which conserves the 
moisture—the hair-like natural ducts, that carry into the air the 
stored moisture, are thus destroyed. Weeds must not be. left to 
scatter seed on wheat lands. 


HARVESTING. 


Turkey-red has a slight disadvantage in being a bearded 
wheat, which makes it disagreeable to handle; especially if the 
“header” is used in harvesting. But with the combined header 
and thresher, this unpleasantness is ‘abolished. But with the lat- 
ter method, a danger lurks—stacked wheat undergoes a sweating. 
When the grain is taken directly from the field to the bin, this 
sweating takes place in the bin. Millers turn over their wheat at 
least once a month to avert disaster from dampness, with conse- 
quent fermentation, mold, or sprouting. They throw in dry, 
slacked lime, to guard against infection from wheat weevel. More 
Relief Society wheat has been destroyed from such causes than 
most of us are willing to admit. Great precaution should be taken 
‘for the protection of Relief Society wheat, by replacing. every 
bushel, at least once in two years. *‘I would recommend,” says a 
practical miller, “a change of wheat every*year.”’ Of course, this 
should not be done before the succeeding crop is assured. The 
changing of the wheat annually will not only provide a_bettet 
quality in stock, but will pay as a financial venture, for the 
Society could arrange to buy when the price is low, and sell when 
the price is high. : 


DIRECTIONS FOR STORAGE. 


First, last and always, only Turkey-red winter wheat should 
be stored. Suggestions: 

1. Change wheat at least every other year. 

2. Choose all of the wheat from one field. 

3. Get the few best acres in one field. os 

4. Select the wheat that is raised and harvested in the 
dryest weather. Keep your bins dry. : 

5. If possible, place the wheat in an elevator, or in a steel 
bin which can be bought with a capacity of about one thousand 
bushels. 

6. Turn the wheat over often to prevent fermentation, etc. 

7. Throw dry lime in the bins when necessary. 

To accomplish all this and store your wheat, you may have 
to barter and exchange your grain, but when the farmers under- 
stand that your effort is to standardize the grain, they will.gladly 
aid you. If you follow these suggestions intelligently, you will 
not be disappointed with a large shrinkage of your store. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE WHEAT COMMITTEE, 
1914. 


General Board of the Relief Society, 1914. 


The Utah Agricultural College professors agree that Turkey- 
red is the wheat par excellence in protein qualities and is a great 
yielder. The Lofthouse and Koford wheats are also excellent 
varieties, and among dry farmers we find some who prefer one 
or the other of these wheats to that of Turkey-red; Gold Cain 
also has many friends. 

All things considered, however, it cannot be denied that the 
Turkey-red variety is superior in protein contents; it yields 36.8 
per cent against 32.5 for Lofthouse and 31.5 for Koford. 

The superintendent of Nephi experiment farm gives the fol- 
lowing cost of producing wheat on dry farm lands in three coun- 
ties of Utah:. 


LODE (aero neenrann ees: uk | /Srkey 30 bushels $5.60 per acre 
Box lee iee acon Stieto Se: 25 bushels 5.47 per acre 
CAG ea a en as en ee 27 bushels 5.35, per acre 
GaGhe Mihai niin eset dereeenee ees 24.6 bushels ODA pereAache 
LEC) catree ae or eee ane 7,000,000 bushels, average 29.2 bushels per acre 
Neva aitsr vecercenr 1,000,000 bushels, average 30.7 bushels per acre 


Average wheat yield per acre of. the United States, 15.1 
bushels. ; 

Utah ships into the states about 400 cars of flour per year. 
She exports about 40 per cent of the wheat raised. 

The United States produced the largest crop of wheat in 1913 
—763,000,000 bushels ; 1914—892,000,000 bushels. 

All wheat is tested, the amount of gluten it contains deter- 
mines the price—it runs from 17 to 40 per cent; the average is 
about 25 per cent. | 

Wheat seed should be changed once in two years. 

Where there are no local facilities for storing wheat with 
safety, arrangements may be made with the Presiding Bishopric. 


Mrs. E. B. Wetts, Chairman. 

Mrs. EvizaABeTH C. Crismon, 

Mrs, Emity S. Ricuarps, 

Mrs. Attce M. Horne, 

Mrs. Ina S. DusENBERRY, 

Mrs. Carrie S. THomas. 
Grain Committee. 


Wheat Values. 


By Prof. F. R. Arnold, Utah Agricultural College. 


Wheat has many values. From time immemorial it has fur- 
nished us with the staff of life. In the opening years of this 
century the growing and marketing of wheat furnished Mr. 
Frank Norris with an epic background for two of the best Amer-: 
ican novels ever written, The Octopus and The Pit. And 
here in the State of Utah wheat has a sentimental and economic 
value that it acquires nowhere else.. The 200,000 bushels stored 
by the women of the Relief Society in their granaries throughout 
the state, constitute a community reserve force that should be a 
source of no small pride to the prudent housewives who have 
amassed so much wealth through the slow years. This wheat 
reserve means first to them the trust reposed in them by President 
Brigham Young. “I want the sisters to save the wheat,” he said. 
“They are the careful housewives. The men would speculate 
with it.” And so the sisters began working faithfully to save the 
wheat against a time of famine. Every year the famine specter 
has grown less terrible and threatening but still the saving is going 
on. In Paradise this year every woman gave a bushel. In Wells- 
ville alone, they now have 4,000 bushels in reserve. Every one 
who sees the granaries of the wards must think of the loving labor 
and prudent foresight that have made them possible, since in pio- 
neer times the sisters would often go gleaning themselves to get 
the precious grain for the store house. 

Many people argue nowadays that all these stored-up bushels 
- of wheat are just so much unproductive capital. These 200,000 
bushels would suffice to plant an equal number of irrigated acres. 
They would seed twice that number of dry-farm acres, that is, 
one-fifth of the 2,000,000 undeveloped dry-farm acres of the state. 
And as dry-farm wheat may produce as high as 62 bushels to the 
acre, the increase of the Relief Society capital might easily be 
higher than 1,000 per cent. These economical people also say 
that war times will soon bring dollar wheat and therefore the 
Relief Societies have a capital of $200,000, which at six per cent 
could easily bring in $12,000 yearly for the poor, leaving the cap- 
ital untouched. 

All of this is perfectly feasible, but the would-be manipulators 
of the Relief reserves forget that every business needs a reserve, 
that Utah communities are business propositions and find in the 
Relief Society granaries a community fund, a protective fund that 
is of inestimable value against possible evils. Wheat is not always 
so easy to come by in spite of the ever multiplying railroads and 
the ever increasing wheat acreage in the United States and in 
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Canada. One summer, six or seven years ago, a Jewish wheat 
buyer from Boise came into Cache Valley. It was just before the 
summer harvest and wheat was unpurchasable in Boise. He was 
surprised to find that the elevators in Cache Valley had wheat in 
plenty, and when he found they were holding it for the Relief 
Societies, he exclaimed in genuine extra-Zionic ignorance, “What 
are Relief Societies?” And on being enlightened, he declared, 
“They are the grandest institution that ever was. I wish we had 
them in Boise.” And now every time he meets a certain Cache 
Valley miller he inquires respectfully about the well being and 
storage conditions of the Relief Societies. Just now he would 
find no Relief wheat in the elevators, for the order has gone forth 
for each Society to withdraw its wheat from all possible specula- 
tion in the elevators and to guard it carefully in its own ward 
granary against any possible famine that may result from the 
European war. In past years it has been found more convenient 
to handle the grain in the elevators than in the ward granaries, as 
the wheat has to be “renewed” every two or three years, ‘that is, 
replaced by fresh grain. In this way the Societies have often sold 
erain for seed to poor or improvident members of the community 
but have usually received their wheat back at harvest time with a 
peck interest per bushel. 

Thus there is a certain part of the Utah grain which never 
gets into the grain exchanges of the eastern cities such as Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, for the marketing of wheat is perfectly organ- 
ized and in no other commodity does the middleman make so little 
profit. These big exchanges are like banks. Wheat is always there 
and buyers prefer to deal with them rather than with the farmer 
as the exchange assumes all risks and responsibilities. They do 
permit dealing in futures which the United States government 
looks upon as legitimate exercise of human ingenuity, leaving it 
to the members of the exchange to guard against the excessive 
manipulating and cornering of grain by any one member. In 
most exchanges the majority of the members do not sanction such 
dealings as they themselves buy grain much as they would buy 
real estate and wait for a natural, legitimate demand to advance 
the price. ‘ 

These exchanges get daily and hourly grain news from all 
over the world, all of which forms a basis for prices, but it is safe 
to say that the wheat of the Relief Societies never forms part of 
the business data of the speculative wheat buying world. Guarded 
by spiritual protection and by the thrifty economy which has 
always characterized the men and women of Utah, this wheat re- 
serve is a permanent, increasing guarantee against famine and 
want, and is also of incalculable value in keeping up that serene 
peace of mind which comes only to those who know that their 
future is safe. 


. Genealogy. 


In answer to the circular letter sent out by the Genealogical 
Committee of the General Board, we have received some inter- 
esting and suggestive reports. Chief among them is the report 
from Provo, Utah, which is so excellent and brief that we print 
it herewith entirely. The Genealogical Committee of that stake, 
which has been engaged in the cause for several years, has 
certainly done a remarkable work in this direction. The Com- 
mittee consisted of Sister Nellie Taylor, Sister Fanny McLain, 
Sister Inez Knight Allen, and Sister Hickman. There is a new 
ee appointed, as will be seen by the letter sent from that 
Stake, 

San Luis, Snowflake, Maricopa Stakes. 

From San Luis, Snowflake, and Maricopa stakes come excel- 
lent reports, considering the distance these stakes are located from 
headquarters. 

Mrs. Maria J. Harrison, of Manassa, San Luis stake, tells 
us that the chief work done by this stake along this line, has been 
to prepare individual records. No excursions, of course, have been 
taken to any temple, but they have followed the lessons in the 
Bulletin, and their principal success has been in awakening an 
interest in the Society for genealogical work. Sister Harrison 
reports the need of a teacher to give instructions in that distant 
stake. 

In Snowflake stake, Sister Lulu J. Smith says that they 
have followed the Bulletin lessons very carefully, in every ward, 
except in the Society which has a number of members who do not 
belong to the Church. We might suggest to Sister Smith that if 
the non-members are like most people in the world, they would 
work harder at genealogy than our own people do. This stake 
also feels the need of a competent teacher. 

The Maricopa stake is reported by President Mamie Clark, 
and Sister Clark has much the same things to say that the other 
Arizona stakes have said. She remarks that she feels herself 
that the work is very essential, and that it is a vital part of our 
religion, but that there is a very small percentage of our sisters 
writing genealogical records in that stake. We have suggested 
to all of these stakes that they unite in sending a request to the 
Genealogical Society of Utah for a good teacher, which would 
not cost the Relief Society anything, as the Genealogical Society 
would bear that expense, except for the entertainment of the 
teacher when in the differnt stakes. In this way, splendid results 
can be obtained, and these distant stakes can be reached with a 
minimum expense to the Genealogical Society itself. 
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We will give other reports as they come into this office from 


time to time. 


Provo, Urau, Dec. 5, 1914. 
Utah Stake. 

Dear SisterS:, A committee of three members has been 
appointed in each ward to carry on the genealogical work. These 
three members from each of twenty-one wards in our Stake meet 
in a separate section on our Union Meeting day (the second Sun- 
day each month). At this Union Meeting the lesson for the month 
is presented by the Stake Committee, and is later presented in the 
ward by the Ward Committee. 

- We have succeeded in getting good workers, the majority 
of whom are young women. We need and must have older 
sisters to preserve the spirit of the work; but younger women 
are better adapted to the detail work necessary in record keeping. 
Our greatest difficulty is to get more interested in this line of 
study, although this department averages well with the others. 

We have emphasized the family record. We believe in going 
from the known to the unknown, and if people will arrange 
what they know, and have it in proper order they have a starting 
point from which to trace new data. 

We have in the last year sold and assisted in beginning four 
hundred and twenty-five of the McAllister Records, and at our 
monthly Union Meeting a formal report from each ward is given. 
This report gives the membership, the attendance, whether in- 
crease or decrease, the subject discussed, the records being handled, 
and anything special done in each ward. 

Our greatest success has been our excursions to the Temple. 
These have not been regular, so far, a special date being set each 
time. We have limited each ward to six people for endowment 
work, with twenty baptisms for the dead, and sometimes it has 
run over this number. In the last year we have had three excur- 
sions to the Temple. Endowment work has been done for four 
hundred. There have been thirty living families sealed, wives to 
husbands, and children to parents. The following is the report 
from one ward: baptisms, two hundred thirty-six ; endowments, 
seventy ; sealing, forty, sealing children to parents forty-two. On 
these excursions the Stake Committee receives all records, and 
gives out the tickets for the names of the dead, so that individuals 
go at once to the Meeting Room, and no time is lost in the Re- 
corder’s Office at the Temple. 

Respectfully, 
Ottve S. Bean, Chairman. 


Clothing for Women. 


Underwear and Corsets. 
The Two Sarahs. 


Why do we wear underwear? 

As a protection and covering for our bodies. 

Pure, clean, white underwear is truly an expression of refine- . 
ment of the highest type, for, “cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
And it should be the pride of every woman’s heart to have the 
garments which are hidden just what they should be. 

The one-piece garment is. most generally worn by us, and 
should be considered as the most important of all our wearing ap- 
parel, and must not be mutilated or changed in any way. Hence, 
there 1s a two-fold reason why the purchase of it and the care we 
take of it should receive our special attention. Cotton is prefer- 
able for this garment. The person is fortunate, indeed, who does 
not have to wear all-wool garments, because of the shrinking 
qualities of wool when laundered. The cotton ones can be scalded 
and made perfectly sanitary. 

The undergarment worn during the day should be removed 
at night, thoroughly aired and made fresh for the next day, thus 
removing all chance of unpleasant odor. | 

The skin contains between two and three million pores, all 
throwing off waste material—two pounds or more a day. By 
sleeping in the under garments we have worn all day, we absorb 
into the blood at night all that the skin has worked hard to throw 
off during the day. 

In speaking of proper clothing for our protection, a prominent 
physician was heard to remark that the result of the prevailing 
fashion among our girls, of being so thinly clad, would be a 
financial benefit to the doctor, but oh, what a tragedy for the girl. 
And he asked, “Why don’t the mothers assert their rights, take a 
strong, united stand, and see to it that their daughters dress in 
keeping with the season, climate and altitude.” “If they don’t,” he 
said, “the answer to the cry of where are the girls of yesterday will 
be, they are in the hospital or the cemetery.” 

For our daughters, no article of underwear surpasses in 
beauty and comfort the combination suit of corset-cover and skirt. 

For our mothers, the old-fashioned chemise is a very essential 
article of clothing for women. The high-necked corset cover with 
the lace or embroidered yoke is quite the thing for women’ who 
have been in the Temple to wear. 

We will find it economical to buy the daisy outing flannel for 
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night gowns; five yards is the amount needed for one gown, and 
pink is the best color, for it stands the laundering better than 
blue. Line the yoke with bleach; it wears better. | 

_ Black woolen tights are a great protection in winter. Slip a 
piece of elastic through the band for convenience. With this gar- 
ment, one underskirt is all that is required. A good quality of 
sateen with silk ruffles make a durable and economical petticoat. 

Launder your old dress skirts; they make good underskirts, 
when mended and cleaned, and are neat and economical for the 

, house dress. 

Buy a good grade of hose for the different seasons. Keep 
thém well darned and gartered. Nothing else wears like the old- 
fashioned hand-knitted stockings made of Germantown wool, like 
our mothers made for the father and son. ; 

An important part of the woman’s wardrobe is the corset, or 
underwaist. Again, I will say, the best is the cheapest; they keep 
their shape, and can be laundered. For the stout woman the 
long corset is the most desirable. Medium high bust is a support, 
as well as a protection. Keep on hand two pairs; one for the house 
and the other for dress occasions. 

The large waist being in vogue, the modern corset is less in- 
jurious than the old style. The Goodwin make is comfortable for 
the stout woman. Many wear the H. & W. corset waist; also, the 
waist girdles often take the place of the corset. Some use heavy: 
canton flannel underwaists, well boned, for the house, which gives 
a neat appearance, and they are economical and comfortable. 

Don’t waste money on underwear. Good sense should chat- 
acterize our choice and use of clothing. Use good material, have 
your sewing well done, and prettily trimmed, but avoid extrav- 
agance and useless experiditure in this as in all other parts of 
your wardrobe. 


DAIRYMEN SUFFER HEAVY EOSS IN MILK BOTTLES, 


Thousands of dollars are lost annually by dairymen through 
the non-return of milk bottles left with patrons, according to 
statistics compiled by the Department of Agriculture. In one 
city alone, in the space of three years, 1,500,000 bottles were 
rescued from municipal dumps.by a milk-bottle clearing house. 
The average bottle, it is claimed, makes 22% trips before it is 
lost, which, at a price of 3% cents per bottle, would mean a yearly 
loss of $5,575.to the dairyman delivering milk to 10,000 customers — 
a day. It is contended that in reality only a few of the bottles 
are broken, the greater number of them being thrown into ash 
barrels by persons ignorant of their value. 


A Prince of oe 


Homespun. 
- CHAPTER I (Cont1nueD). 


As if disdaining to remind his kinsman that he had answered 
but one portion of his inquiry, the Prince gave signal, and the cav- 
alcade dismounted in the courtyard, and at once there was a med- 
ley of confusion as the babble of tongues was unloosed by the ab- 
sence of their masters. As the Prince turned in the glowing sun- 
light to gaze about him, his eyes caught the gleam of a bronze 
figure squatting on a stone pedestal at the entrance to the. arsenal. 
With quick but unhurried steps he gained the spot and gazed in 
unmixed astonishment upon the huge figure of an Assyrian god, 
his great shape carved with infinite art, his feet squarely set, his 
massive arms clasping the lion of the royal Assyrian insignia, the 
tightly-curled hair and long beard surmounted with the crown of 
authority. It was indeed the image of Nimrod, rudely lined, and 
clad in the armor of the Chaldean vesture. 

“Bring the Lord Mardan to me,” commanded Abram; and as 
that graceful youth salaamed before him, he asked, tensely: 

“What, is the meaning of this graven image of the king of 
the earth?” ‘ 

“Nothing more and naught less than.it seems. It is a grace- 
ful compliment from the Captain of the Kings’ hosts to the King 
himself.” 

“Abram looked keenly in the glowing sunlight at the face of 
Mardah; but so frank and candid a glance of good-will shone from 
the prominent blue eye that the Prince was again disarmed. With 
another salute, the kinsmen parted, and with an imperceptible 
shrug of his elegant shoulders, towards the retreating back of the 
Prince, Mardan sped away. 

At that moment the temple bells jn the far eastern portion of 
the city rang out shrilly and musically. Instantly, the inner gates 
of the palace were thrown wide and from the gardens there 
streamed a thass.of worshipful attendants, officials, and slaves, 
who bowed as one person first to the great bronze statute of Nim- 
rod, or Merodach, in the center of the courtyard, then rising, they 
began the morning hymn of praise to the Lord of the Silver Light, 
and the crowd divided into twelve orderly portions to prostrate 
themselves at the feet of the twelve gods within the garden enclos- 
ure, which now brust upon the sight of Abram with sudden force, 
as the garden gates were flung wide. He saw and he understood. 


The choirs sang or chanted: 
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“Lord of the alabaster house, the lord duly returning, 
The awarder of kingdoms, thy crescent mighty harned, 
Who raises himself by humbling the proud— 

The doom-dealer, shining with rounded orb—” 


With each phrase, the multitude swayed, rose and bowed 
again, rearing excited faces and tossing arms to the gods before 
which they bowed in abject worship. ; 

Stunned, horrified, beyond immediate speech, the Prince 
heard the distant booming of the temple bells, and over his spirit 
there floated the indescribable incense of swinging censors as a 
procession of robed priests, with Mardan marching gravely at 
their head, filled the foreground of this strange picture with a 
weird, sensuous pagan beauty. There was no time for argument. 
With one bound, the Prince was towering above them all as he 
swung up to the throne platform in the inner porch. 

“Cease this mumming. Depart to your homes, men of 
Terah, priests after the order of Melchizedek. I, even I, the Prince 
of Ur, and ruler of this city—in Terah’s absence—I command you 
to. cease. Where are my chiefs; seize these priests, these leaders of 
this pagan rite, bring them to me for instant sentence. I, even I, 
have returned to the house of my fathers.” 

Instantly, there was a wild hubbub of cries, clashing of 
swords, curses, the screams of women, and the hoarse commands 
of the shepherd soldiery as they took under arrest the priestly 
leaders. Verily, it was time that Abram should return to the home 
of his father. In the confusion, Mardan escaped. 

(To be continued.) 


« 


A COMBINATION GAS AND FIRELESS COOKER. 


The convenience and economy of the fireless cooker has stim- 
ulated inventors to combine in one range, the apparatus for first 
cooking the food, and heating a retaining compartment, and then, 
by heavily insulated walls, conserving the heat until the operation 
is completed. A gas range has been patented which unites these 
functions. in an ingenious manner. One compartment is ar- 
ranged with gas burners above and below, the heat from which 
is directed upon thick walls whose outer covering is asbestos or 
similar non-conducting material. While these burners are turned 
on, the ventilators are open, and the products of combustion pass 
out and into the chimney. When the gas is turned off, the 
ventilators are automatically closed, retaining in the chamber, 
which now becomes a fireless cooker, all the heat of the previous 
combustion.—Popular Mechanics Magazine. 


Current Topics. 
By James H. Anderson. 


NATIONAL. 


Stimulants in National Affairs —At a convention of represen- 
tatives of life insurance companies held in New York, December 
10, it was shown by carefully collated statistics that habitual users 
of alcoholic beverages, even to a so-called moderate extent, short- 
ened their lives materially by the habit. Notwithstanding this 
additional warning to the whisky-tipplers, and to others who culti- 
vate like injurious habits, such as do the cigarette and drug fiends, 
a widely developed human depravity seems to lead most of them 
along the same suicidal route, either. secretly or openly, as oppor- 
tunity affords. Careful training in youth to antagonize those bad 
habits has proved thus far to be the most effective weapon in de- 
stroying this downward tendency. A young man strong in moral 
habits seldom becomes an old man weakling therein. 


Panama Canal.—Col. Goethals, American governor of the 
Panama Canal zone, asked the national authorities at Washington 
to send three torpedo-boat destroyers to the canal at once, to pro- 
tect its neutrality. If the. United States would protect the neu- 
trality of the Panama Canal a larger naval force than this country 
now has at its command, for this purpose, will be necessary in 
times of hostilities between other warring nations whose situation 
may be such that a disregard of that neutrality might be of ad- 
vantage to them. 


R. R. Increase. — Leading government officials are expressing 
the view that an increase of five per cent in railway rates, granted 
by the United States Interstate Commerce Commission, will do 
much to revive business conditions throughout the country; this 
is a concession of business depression heretofore grudgingly ad- 
mitted. ; 


Mexican Affairs—Mexican contempt for the United States 
has been in greater evidence than ever since the formal protests 
against firing across the American border at Naco, Arizona, were 
filed with the chiefs of the contending Mexican factions. From 
present indications, promising alternately. quiet and disquiet be- 
tween the two countries, there is being developed a strong prob- 
ability that matters will drift along with uncertainty until actuai 
war will threaten seriously before the end of 1915. 


Our Preparation for War—Discussion of the prepared- 
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ness of the United States for war has been occupying 
much public attention of late. There is no doubt that this 
nation is illy-prepared for a death-struggle with any other great 
nation; neither does there appear to be any. particular pos- 
sible need for such a struggle. A kind Providence has forti- 
fied the United States against all other nations to a very great 
extent, by its location in the middle of the North American conti- 
nent, stretching from “eastern shore to western sea.” A strong 
growth of militarism in the United States might readily become 
an internecine menace. Predominance in the arts of peace rather 
than in the art of war, is vital to the security of the great Ameri- 
can Republic; although a fair degree of preparedness for war’s 
emergency cannot be neglected with safety. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


The European War.—A truce between the warring nations 
for Christmas-time would have been a most desirable accomplish- 
ment, if there had been any possibility of prolonging it into a last- 
ing peace; but the mere cessation of hostilities for Christmas fes- 
tivities, then a resumption after the holidays of the murderous 
work of war, would have savored strongly of the ridiculous. 


Egypt of Today.—Great Britain’s establishment of a protec- 
torate over Egypt and the Soudan is a further extension of the 
prophecy of Ezekiel made twenty-five centuries ago and in evi- 
dence by actual conditions in the land of the Nile, viz.: That idols 
and images should be eliminated and there should be ‘“‘no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt.” Under Turkish rule, and for cen- 
turies prior thereto, idolatry had been suppressed and’ princes of 
other nations had ruled Egypt. Now that the Briton has taken 
hold thereof, the continuance of this condition is made more ap- 
parently permanent than ever. In connection with this event, it 
would not be surprising if Palestine should become a British col- 
ony as one outcome of the present European war, instead of being 
a province of Turkey whose doom as a nation of special influence 
seems to have been sealed. Lord Beaconsfield’s dream of Britain 
being in possession of the Syrian coast, along the eastern limits of 
the Mediterranean northward from the Suez canal, seems about 
to be realized, since, in addition to the Soudan and Egypt, Great 
Britain has taken possession, within the past month, of the greater 
part of. the Sinaitic peninsula, including the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings. | With the Holy Land under British sovereignty, 
Jerusalem still would be “trodden down of the Gentiles,’ yet would 
experience a much longer stride toward its successful re-occupa- 
tion by the house of Judah than it has known at any one time since 
the days of the Cesars. 


Home Gardening. 


“There is seed-time and harvest time; and now is the time 
to prepare for seed-time. It is very important that you have 
good seeds to plant. It is the poorest and cheapest economy 
in the world to plant poor seeds and expect good results in return. 
Therefore, let us say to you once more,*buy the very best seeds 
on the market. If you have not saved seeds from your own 
gardens, write at once to some reputable house, get a catalogue 
and order from them, or some one whom you know to be re- 
liable. By forming neighborhood clubs, you will be able to 
order a greater variety of seeds, and also secure better prices, be- 
cause of buying in much larger quantities. 

In each town or village, there is usually more than one who 
have made a study of plant life, and can be of great assistance in 
recommending’ to you the kinds of flowers and vegetables most 
suitable for your own climate and soil; also by referrring to the 
bulletins sent you last year. 

We wish we could cause sufficient enthusiasm in each sec- 
tion of the country to have a public gathering called to consider 
the best methods to adopt in securing and utilizing all vacant prop- 
erty, in city or towns. Then, plan to have all this property culti- 
vated, planting either vegetables or flowers, thus creating a spirit 
of work and pride with the town boys and girls; give them 
something to occupy their minds and teach them the value of home 
grown vegetables, and let them realize a very substantial income 
from a well-tended, cultivated plot of ground. They may be able 
to supply the town hotel with fresh onions, radishes, beets, carrots, 
lettuce, etc. Put in a few rows of parsley, early pepper cress, 
English chives, ‘etc. All these things are hardy and can be 
planted early and will bring good prices. We often hear the 
question, “What can I do to earn a few dollars?” We think 
we can help you to solve this question by our suggestions in this 
lesson. We must not forget that flowers, too, play a very im- 
portant part in our garden work to be planned by father and 
mother, the work executed by brother, and the products of their 
labor cooked and cared for by sister, thus securing the co-oper- 
ative assistance from each member of the household, all interested 
in one common cause, and working for better conditions for the 
individual, home and town. 

There are hundreds of women bread-winners who earn 
money by growing vegetables and flowers to sell. They make it 
pay, why can’t we? 

We recommend to our patrons and readers, Circular No. 16, 
prepared by the Utah Agricultural College, on “Better Seeds,” 
furnished free on application. 


Notes ey the Field. 


Northern States Mission. 

“There are nitle organized Relief Societies and eight Moth- 
ers’ Classes in our mission,” writes Sister Mary Smith Ellsworth. 
“We organized the Mothers’ Class at Roseland into a Relief 
Society, October 29; and on November 8, the Mothers’ Classes at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, were organized into a Relief Society. 
There are 156 members in the Relief Society and about the same 
number in the Mothers’ Classes, with an average attendance of 
80 per cent. 

“In the Chicago Relief Society we have total cash on hand, 
$113; received during the year 1914, $22.35; disbursements for 
charity during the year, $22.31. One hundred dollars of this 
amount is in the Zion’s Savings & Trust Company, $13.90 is 
held in the treasury here. : 

“At Flint, Michigan, during 1914: cash received, $24.24; 
disbursed for charity and books, $14.36, leaving $9.88 in the 
treasury. They have also 60 quarts of fruit canned and kept in 
the Society. They have given clothes made over from adult 
clothes donated by the sisters and one quilt to the poor. 

“Winnipeg, Canada, cash on hand, January 1914: $18:41; 
income from donations and the sale of goods, $48.90; disburse- 
ments for charity, $13; $16 for material; cash on hand, $38.14. 
Besides this they have given to the poor, 4 children’s dresses, 1 
shirt waist, 10 infant dresses, 24 babies’ napkins, 1 night robe, 
30 garments made, sold and money not collected, 70 yards material 
on hand, 11 shirt waists made, 8 aprons, 2 knitted woolen skirts, 1 
quilt. 


“The sisters of Winnipeg were preparing for a bazaar, but 
when war came they dropped all work and study and devoted one- 
half day each week making hospital shirts for the wounded sol- 
diers; also knitting armlets and socks. The material for this is 
furnished them by the Industrial Bureau of Winnipeg, and they 
have become quite well known for the good work they are doing, 
having completed several dozens of shirts up-to-date. One lady 
who had never attended a ‘Mormon’ service, hearing of them, 
sent to have six shirts cut out by the Relief Society sisters which 
she took home and made. 

“Throughout the entire mission, we have studied the Gene- 
alogical lesson taking the family records chiefly during this past 
year, but in the last two or three months we have tried to push 
the regular genealogy work. In connection with the work in 
family records, we have followed the Parent and Child, outlined 
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by the Sunday School, and it has been a great power for good 
in every class where it has been studied. 

“Sisters Bertha Pearson and Zelda Kirkham, at St. Paul; 
Sisters Tirza Hanson and Fern Green, at Minneapolis; Lucy 
Baker and Olive Owen, at Springfield; Flora Meyerhoffer and 
Vera North, at Decatur; Mary Parker and Margaret Meldrum, at 
Roseland; Cora Boyce and Emma Anderson, at Logan Square; 
Lua Linton and Delia Peterson, at Indianapolis; Martha E. Bitter 
and Jane Smith, at Peoria; Elizabeth Berg and Alice Laws, at 
Detroit, all send in excellent reports of the good that has been 
accomplished by the Mothers’ Classes which they are conducting. 

“In Minnesota, since they have commenced the study of 
genealogy, one sister has obtained 100 names, and all of the 
sisters have secured from twenty to thirty each. Besides this, 
every one has prepared a family record, and some of the best 
testimony meetings that I have ever attended have been held in 
these two cities where they have opened their hearts to this work. 
One sister, who seemed to feel it was impossible to make a start, 
was one day cleaning in her attic, and in an old trunk discovered 
letters that gave her the genealogy of her grandparents. In these 
two cities the only officer that they had was a secretary of each 
Mothers’ Class. These two sisters, during the year, have never 
missed one meeting and have always been well prepared with their 
work. They meet once each week. The meetings have been con- 
ducted in the homes of friends as much as possible, and these 
friends were urged to invite their neighbors to attend the class. 
Two sisters have been baptized this year resulting from having the 
meetings held in their homes. 

“Of the lesson in the outline called, “Beauties of Motherhood,’ 
one sister made this statement: ‘If I had been taught this lesson 
in my younger days, what a world of sorrow and regret I could 
have spared myself!’ 

“Sister Bertha Pearson has been a great help to the sisters of 
these two cities. In her ward, the privilege was given all the girls 
to study genealogy under the direction of Sister Anna Piercy, but 
only a few accepted. They felt it was the duty of the older mem- 
bers, but I cannot tell you how much good has been accomplished 
through Sister Pearson’s efforts, and it came to me while visiting 
there how little we realize how the Lord will open up the way 
to use us if we but qualify ourselves to be made use of. 

“In Springfield and Peoria several members have joined the 
Church by first becoming interested in the Mothers’ Class. Sis- 
ters Bitter and Smith were given the privilege of speaking at a 
lodge meeting through one of the members who came to their 
Mothers’ Class, and made many friends by having this experience. 
The Mothers’ Classes are conducted exactly as we conduct our 


Relief Society. 
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“Everywhere I have had the privilege of visiting, the sisters 
have seemed thankful and happy for the visit, and seem willing to 
do all that we ask of them. They appreciate very much being organ- 
ized into Societies and enjoy having something definite to work to. 
Since October 15, Relief Societies have been organized in Rose- 
land, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, Springfield, Evansville, 
Indianapolis, and Peoria, and the organizations at Milwaukee, 
Winnipeg and Bloomington have been visited and the Blooming- 
ton society reorganized. 

“Every Society that I have visited is doing good work—just 
as good as any at home, I believe. They are all studying, at 
least one afternoon or evening each week, and in most places one 
afternoon a month is devoted either to sewing, fancy work or, in 
the summer months, to taking care of fruit, pickles, etc. 

“T want to impress upon my sisters at home the great blessings 
that our Father has given to us. This General Board of the Re- 
lief Society has done nobly and well in giving us the beautiful 
outline contained in the Bulletin. The Bulletin carried with it the 
true spirit of the restored gospel of Jesus Christ. It has opened 
my mind to many beautiful truths. It has brought peace, com- 
fort and joy to dozens of honest-hearted sisters of the Northern 
States Mission, and it will be a blessing in the homes of all who 
will read it with a prayerful heart and follow the inspiration re- 
‘ceived therefrom. I know that the sisters of the General Board 
have been called of God to this work. May we give them our 
earnest and honest support in this great work. May our Father 
bless them and give them power to teach the truths of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” 

“Mary SmitH ELLswortH, 


“Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15, 1914.” 


CEMENT: CASKS KEEP WATER COOL; WITHOUTAIGE. 


In semiarid regions natives supply themselves with cool water 
through the use of porous earthen urns which are placed where 
they are shielded from the sun’s rays and at the same time ex- 
posed to the action of the breezes. The moisture penetrating 
through the jars and accumulating on the exterior is evaporated 
rapidly by the hot winds, and the water within cooled. An adap- 
tation of the same principle is a concrete water tank which may 
be used conveniently in places where ice is difficult to procure. 
Because ordinary concrete is porous it serves in this capacity just 
the same as if it were earthenware. Such a container is particu- 
larly suited for use on long golf courses and in harvest fields. 
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Vor. II. FEBRUARY, 1915. or Ngee 


There is no one fact more deeply impressed upon the 
mind of a philosopher than the combined inde- 
Human __ pendence and helplessness of man. His will and 
interde- his partial control of the forces about him, makes 
pendence. him supremely independent of most earthly con- 
ditions; while his natural human limitations make 
him blindly dependent upon his fellow men and upon the 
natural forces around him. He can do many great and marvel- 
ous things—build ships, fly in the air, and speak around the 
earth, and yet, how helpless he is to prevent death or disaster 
which come to his enterprises by the flit of an eye-lash, or the 
point of a bodkin. 
We are told by James (5:16, 17) that “the effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 


Divine The power of Elias with the heavens was so great, 
Aid to that through one sincere prayer, rain ceased for 
Man. three years; and through his second appeal, the 


earth was visited plentifully by the rains of heaven. 

The power of faith is not always manifested in a sudden 
response to ardent prayer; it is more often shown in the per- 
sistent clinging to that prayer, until the desire shall have plowed 
its deep channel through the convolutions of the human brain, 
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thus becoming a part of the individual. Such persisting faith 
makes a pathway over which the desired object may travel from 
heaven to earth. Such was the powerful faith of Joseph, who 
. was sold into Egypt, and Pharoah believed him through seven 
years of plenty. 

How much greater the faith and endurance of one frail’ 
woman of modern times have been in the mission of Grain 
Saving, which was given to President Emmeline B. Wells by 
Brigham Young over forty years ago! 

It is not so much that the Relief Society has saved mil- 
lions of bushels of grain in the last forty years; nor that the 

California sufferers, the Chinese starving millions, 
The and our own poor were aided in times of want by 
Lesson - this wonderful movement; it is not so much that 
Taught. one tender-hearted woman has proved to God and 

man that she can exercise persistent faith through 
a long life of disheartening conditions and through years of 
struggle and sacrifice; it is not that women have gleaned and 
saved, have bought and sold, have listened and obeyed; nay, it is 
all these combined which make of the Grain-saving Movement 
one of the most unique enterprises in this Church. In saving 
grain, many a woman has saved her own soul through thrift 
and obedience to the Priesthood. Little children have been 
taught lessons, not only of thrift and economy, but that larger 
lesson of obedience to counsel which has grown out of the 
obedience of mother to the Relief Society President, of Re- 
lief Society President to the Prophet of the Lord, and in and 
through this the obedience of the child to the mother, and 
of the wife to the husband. 

We may count the bushels of grain. We may number the 
years, we may value the wheat in terms of money and weight, 
but who shall estimate the power and glory of this matchless 
mission to President Emmeline B. Wells, and her associates, in 
the Relief Society of this Church? Hats off, ye men, every- 
where; stand with bowed heads, ye women, while the little 
children crowd about your knees to listen in reverent awe 
to the simple story of a woman who went out harvesting, to 
glean and to save the wheat that the poor might be fed, and 
the people learn obedience. 


Guide’ Lessons. 
Lesson I. 


Work and Business. 
First WEEK. 


Theology and Testimony. 
Lesson [[—Tue Law or Fairu. 


(a) Faith the First Requirement. 

(b) Faith is the Foundation of All Righteousness. 
(c) The Component Parts of Faith. 

(d) Faith Must be Genuine. 


QUESTIONS. 


Which is more important, faith or works? 

What can you say of the Lectures on Faith in the Doctrine 
and Covenants ? 

Recite the parable of the mustard seed. 

What is the difference between credulity and faith? 

What relation does hope sustain to faith? 

What can you say of belief? 

What is the difference between faith ane knowledge? 

What constitutes genuine faith? 

Repeat the Articles of Faith. 


THE First REQUIREMENT.—Faith, not repentence, is the first 
requirement of the Gospel. The probable reason why Peter 
omitted to mention faith at that time, was because he perceived 
that the multitude already had faith, already believed what he had 
told them of the crucified Redeemer. Had it been otherwise, they 
would not have been “pricked in their heart,” and would not have 
anxiously inquired, “What shall we do?’ Belief was the first 
requirement made by the Savior, through his chosen twelve, when 
he sent them “into all the world” to “preach the gospel to every 
creature” (Mark 16:16). He declared salvation dependent on 
faith and works: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned.” For faith is shown 
by works (James 2:18), and each is dead without the other. 

Tue FounpDATION oF ALL RIGHTEOUSNESS.—Faith, according 
to the Doctrine and Covenants, is “the first principle in revealed 
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religion, and the foundation of all righteousness.” There are few 
things more lucid in our literature than the Lectures on Faith 
which form the fore part of that sacred volume—one of the four 
doctrinal standards of the Church; the other three being the Bible, 
the Book of Mormon, and the Pearl of Great Price. (Read Doc. 
and Cov., Lectures I and II.) 

FairH FUNDAMENTAL.—God made faith the first principle of 
the gospel, because that is its proper place. It is the bottom round 
in the ladder of salvation, the first step in the stairway to perfec- 
tion. “All things are possible to them that believe.” 

“As a GRAIN oF Mustarp SEED.”—When the Savior spoke of 
the faith that “removes mountains,” he was not measuring, either 
satirically or hyperbolically, the quantity of the faith by the size 
of the mustard seed. He probably meant that if man would obey 
the divine law given for his government, as faithfully as the mus- 
tard seed obeys the divine law given for its government, he would 
have infinitely more power than he now possesses. How difficult 
it seems for man, “the noblest work of God,” to live in obedience 
to the highest principles revealed from heaven for his guidance. 
Yet the earth, we are told, “abideth the law of.a celestial kingdom, 
for it filleth the measure of its creation, and transgresseth not the 
law” (Doce. and Cov., 88:25). 

FAITH AND CrEDULITY.—Faith, in its incipient stages, may 
resemble at times mere credulity. The untutored savage who was 
told by one of the early settlers of New England that if he planted 
grass seed it would produce gunpowder, believed it, not yet having 
learned that the white man would lie. He therefore parted with 
his valuable furs, in exchange for some of the seed, showing that 
he had faith in the settler’s word. But it did not bring the desired 
result. Faith, to be effectual, must be based upon truth, and 
though higher than reason, must have a reasonable foundation. 
The spirit of truth must inspire it. This was not the case with 
the poor, misguided Indian; he trusted in a falsehood and was 
deceived. But some good came of it. He ascertained the falsity 
of the settler’s statement. His faith induced him to plant the 
seed, and though it did not produce gunpowder—that being con- 
trary to its nature—it produced a growth of grass—and a wiser 
Indian. 

PossiBILities oF Fairn.—Had the Indian's faith been prop- 
erly founded—had it been a perfect faith, intelligent, rational, 
heaven-inspired, he could have produced gunpowder or any other 
commodity from the all-containing elements around him; and 
that, too, without planting a seed or employing an ordinary process’ 
of manufacture. The turning of water into wine, the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, the walking upon the waves, the healing 
of the sick, the raising of the dead, and other wonderful works 
wrought by the Savior, the apostles, and the ancient prophets— 
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what were they but manifestations of an all-powerful faith, to 
possess which is to have the power to remove mountains—without 
picks and shovels, my skeptical Unitarian to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Such a faith is not mere credulity ; it is a divine energy, 
operating upon natural laws and by natural processes—natural, 
though unknown to “the natural man,” and termed by him super- 
natural. 

THE UNIversaL MAINspRING.—Faith is the beating heart of 
the universe—the incentive, the impulse, to all action, the main- 
spring of all achievement. Nothing was ever accomplished, small 
or great, commonplace or miraculous, that was not backed up by 
confidence in some power, human or super-human, that impelled 
and pushed forward the enterprise. 

AN ImMPELLING Force.—It was no doubt that drove Colum- 
bus across the sea; it was faith—the impelling force of the Spirit 
of the Lord (I Nephi 13:12). It was not doubt that nerved the 
arm and fired the soul of Washington, inducing him and his ragged 
regiments to fight on through heat, frost, and hunger of seven 
long years, to win their country’s freedom. It-was not doubt that 
inspired Hamilton, Jefferson, Franklin, and the other patriot 
fathers, to lay broad and deep the foundations of this mighty re- 
public. It is not doubt that has caused nations to rise and flourish, 
and raised up great men in all ages and in all climes, to teach, toil, 
and sacrifice for the benefit of mankind. It is faith that does such 
things. Doubt undoes, or hinders, what faith achieves. The men 
and women who have moved this world were men and women who 
believed, who were earnest and sincere, even if in part mistaken. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHRISTENDOM.—Who can doubt that this 
same philosophy applies to Christendom and its marvelous achieve- 
ments, all down the centuries? Is it not faith in the divine Naz- 
arene that has caused Christian nations to thrive, that has enabled 
Christianity, in spite of its errors, to flourish, to survive the wreck 
of empires and weather the storms of time? Was not Christ in- 
deed as “lightning out of heaven,” sent down to kindle and illum- 
ine the world, and has not the world been warmer and brighter for 
his coming? Is it not the faith of any nation, its trust in and 
reliance upon some power deemed by it divine, that constitutes 
its main strength? 

Fairy Must Be Genuine.—But faith must be genuine. Pre- 
tense and formalism will not avail. Hypocrisy is the worst form 
of unbelief. Honest idolatry is infinitely preferable to dishonest 
worship. Better burn incense to Diana, believing it to be right, 
than bow down to Christ in hollow-hearted insincerity. Mighty 
Rome did not fall, until she had ceased to worship sincerely the 
gods enshrined within her Pantheon. Glorious Greece did not 
succumb, until she had proved false to her ancient faith, until her 
believers had become doubters, until skeptical philosophy had sup- 
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planted religious enthusiasm, and the worship of freedom, grace, 
and beauty had degenerated to unbridled license and groveling 
sensuality. No nation ever crumbled to ruin until false to itself, 
false to the true principles of success, the basic one of which is to 
believe. 

Tue Arrtictes or Farirn.—What should Latter-day Saints 
believe? I can think of no better answer to this question than is 
contained in the Articles of Faith, formulated by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith soon after the Church of Christ was organized in 
this dispensation. 

See “Articles of Faith.” 

From Gospel Themes. 


Genealogy. 


Lesson IJJ—Tue Mission AND SPIRIT OF FLIJAH. 


1. The promise made in the 4th chapter of Malachi has cer- 
tainly been fulfilled in these latter days. 

2. The world has been industriously carrying forward the 
work of searching out genealogical records and printing them. 

3. Many individuals are thus engaged. The President of 
the Genealogical Congress to be held in San Francisco, July 26, 
1915, reports over 2,000 genealogists and genealogical societies 
already in touch with this Congress. 

4. The parent genealogical society is the New England His- 
toric and Genealogical Society, at No. 9 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. This was organized in March, 1844, just after the Prophet 
revealed the principle of salvation for the dead to the world. Many 
other such societies have sprung up since that day. 

5. We have a Genealogical Society of Utah organized on 
the 13th of November, 1894, with Apostle Franklin D. Richards, 
as President. This Society is now presided over by President 
Anthon H. Lund and President Chas. W. Penrose, as President 
and Vice-President, and Joseph F. Smith, Jr., as Secretary and 
Treasurer. A circular will be furnished, on application to this 
Society, Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What was the promise made by the Lord as recorded in 
Malachi, and how does it relate to modern conditions? (Read 
~Chap. 4, Malachi.) 
2. Why should the world partake of this spirit of Elias? 
3. How many people in your ward are engaged in carrying 
out this prophecy ? 
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4. What can you say of the New England Historic and 
Genealogical Society? (See Lesson Book.) 

5. What is the value of our Utah Genealogical Society to 
you as an individual? to your ward? to your stake? and to the 
Church? 

6. How many in your ward have taken out a membership in 
this great Society? 


Home Ethics and Art. 
ETHICS. 


Lesson IV—TuHE Law oF OBEDIENCE. 


(a) Obedience to authority is one of the fundamental 
principles of the Universe. A home filled with unruly children 
and a disrespectful wife would be one of the most unhappy 
places in the world. 

(b) Plants and animals follow with unerring instinct the - 
law of their being. It is given alone to man to obey or to 
disobey the laws of nature and God. That constitutes his 
agency. 

(c) Disobedience to the laws of health entails sickness. 
Disobedience to the laws of electrical forces may cause instant 
death. Disobedience to moral requirements result in strife and 
confusion in the home. | 

(d) Children who abide by the laws and requirements 
of good homes make orderly and trustworthy citizens. There 
must be leaders in every community. See that they are 
chosen for their fitness. 

(e) Obedience to law is sometimes difficult because it 
crosses our desires but the consciousness of duty well done 
should be ample compensation even when there is no further 
reward.’ 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is one of the first lessons a child should learn? 

2. Name some of the advantages of learning obedience 
early in life. 

3. Give illustrations from nature of the need of obedience 
to law. 

4. Give illustrations of pernicious effects of disobedience. 

5. What allowance does nature make for disobedience to 
her laws? 

6. Relate incidents of punishment for disobedience to her 
laws. 
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7. Can order, which is said by a poet to be the first law 
of heaven, be maintained without obedience? 

8. Who should be the leader in the home? 

9. What effect will early training in obedience have upon 
the girl when she becomes a wife? 

10. Ifthe husband has been taught to practice obedience.. 
how will his life be affected? 

11. Name some of the advantages to children in having 
parents who have been trained to reverence law and authority. 

12. Cite instances of the blessings that followed obe- 
dience, as related in the Bible and the Book of Mormon. 

13. Discuss ways of making obedience attractive to chil- 
dren. 

14. Even when obedience to the law crosses the desires, 
point out some of the rewards that result from obedience. 
What do we mean by the expression, “Order of the Priest- 
hood’? 


ART. 
Lesson [¥—Art. 


“Mine eye hath seen all this.”—-Words of Christ. 

(a) Read “At My Easel.”’ What does “To tell it as I see it” 
mean? What is most beautiful where you live? What does never 
to dream the stars, mean? Do you look for the beauty in the 
desert? Do you see and appreciate that wonderful beauty? 

(b) Study John Hafen’s letter. Review John Hafen’s life 
briefly. What does Hafen say of George Innes—the late Ameri- 
can landscape painter? What does the November, 1914, Bulletin 
say of him? What is said of Whistler by Hafen? John Sargent? 
What is the real difference between artist and painter? Read or 
discuss the comparisons drawn between Whistler and Sargent in 
the October Bulletin. To what does Hafen ascribe his success 
in art? 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers to THE Retier Soctety MaGazIne will please 
see that names and post office addresses are written plainly. 

Any delays in delivery should be reported to this office at 
once. : 

Many of the subscription lists came in late, and in the hurry 
to get the first number of the MAGazINE mailed early, a few mis-- 
takes may have occurred; we therefore suggest that any sub- 
scriber who had not received the first number of the MaGazInE 
will please notify the office at once. 


THE SONG OF THE WHEAT 
Lovingly dedicated to Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON THE BIRTH OF OUR BABY 
; MAGAZINE — 


Betsy Goodwin. 


In January, nineteen hundred and fifteen, 
A book came forth: 
The Relief Society Magazine, 
- Organ of great worth. 
From the heart of the Rockies 
It burst into view, 
Pure and sweet, as the mountain dew. 
Of foster mothers it has a score, 
And over the leaf I find three more. 


Lovely women, noble and good, 

Backed by the fathers, and the priesthood, 
Blessed by a prophet, recorded and named 
A friend of the poor, the needy or maimed. 
It is mentally strong, and perfect in limb. 
(I do not know if it’s a “her” or a “him’’). 
It is welcome to State and the Nation, 
And though I am only a poor old relation, 
I can send it at least, my dollar a year. 

For its future development I have no fear. 


I will watch it grow, like a small, planted seed, 

To give us brain food in our time of need. 

Like a carrier dove, to every sphere, 

With its message of love, afar and near, 

I can see it achieve a future so great 

That it’s sought for in every nation and state, 

Welcomed by all, in castle or cot, 

It belongs to us all, and caste is forgot. 

Don’t hurry its growth; give it chances to grow 

Sturdy and strong, although it be slow. 

But there, you will need no advice of mine, 

For some of its mothers are doctors divine. 

You may object to my rhyming, and will, without doubt, 
So I give you leave to cut it all out. 

My thoughts are much better than my knowledge of rule, 
As [helped push a handcart when I should been at school. 
But God knows all things, so I have no fear ; 

I have filled up my niche, as a good pioneer. 

I ask God to bless our baby again, 

With its message of peace, and good will to men. 


MASONIC LODGE, NAUVOO, 


Where the Relief Society was Organized, March 17, 1842. 


This building was originally three stories high. The Masonic 
Lodge room or hall was in the third story. The original windows in 
the lower story were square, as if arranged for a store. The steps, 
now on the right side, were originally in the center, and a large double 
door faced them. The half circle window tops now on the lower 
story, were taken from the third story windows. 


Picture furnished by Mr. Rheimbold, Proprietor Oriental Hotel, 
Nauvoo, Ill. 


